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WILL FRANCE GO ANTI-CLERICAL AGAIN ? 


HE result of the French general elections has 

been to overthrow not only M. Poincaré, who 
had the goodwill of the great Catholic soldiers like 
Foch and Castelnau and Gouraud and Mangin, but 
also M. Millerand, who has been particularly con- 
nected with the restoration of diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. They are now replaced by a group 
of politicians who have been regarded by those Catho- 
lic generals, and by most French nationalists, as 
their determined and dangerous enemies. These new 
leaders of France have, moreover, stated quite clearly 
in their public manifestoes that the immediate rupture 
of diplomatic relations with the Catholic Church is 
one of the principal planks in their programme. Their 
attitude in this respect is all the more disquieting 
because a rupture with the Vatican is almost the only 
part of their policy which they can bring into operation 
at once without fresh legislation. Their record in 
regard to the Vatican is, moreover, consistent and 
logical, and they have demanded so often in recent 
years that diplomatic relations with the Pope should 
be broken off that they cannot be expected to forget 
their previous declarations on the subject. It is, un- 
fortunately, a question upon which they also feel very 
strongly, just as the Labour Party here felt strongly 
on the question of recognising the Bolsheviks; so that 
the rupture with the Vatican would seem likely to be 
their first public action, just as the recognition of 
Moscow was the first action of the British Labour 
Government. 

The Osservatore Romano has already rebuked the 
newspapers in Rome which have suggested that the 
Vatican regards with dismay the future of its rela- 
tions with France. A week before M. Millerand’s 
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downfall it published an editorial in which it pointed 
out that neither the discontinuance of diplomatic re- 
lations nor the breakdown of the newly-formed asso- 
ciations diocésaines could be regarded as certainties, 
and that even if these things do happen, ‘the Church 
will face, not only without grave loss but with a clear 
conscience, such eventualities, regretting only that 
one more of its efforts in favour of the pacification of 
France has failed.’ M. Millerand’s overthrow since 
those lines were written has unfortunately made these 
eventualities much more probable than they were at 
the beginning of the month; and, whatever may be the 
feelings of the Vatican towards the prospect of their 
happening, Catholics in France now have little hope 
that they can be prevented. So vigorous a Catholic 
journalist as M. René Pinon, for instance (who has 
been the chief spokesman for M. Poincaré in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes since M. Poincaré gave up 
journalism on taking office) points out that the one 
essential difference between the programme of the 
new leaders of France and that of M. Poincaré is that 
they intend to undo the work of internal reconciliation 
which has been effected by the Bloc National, and to 
revive the old policy of anti-clerical legislation which 
left France torn with dissension on the eve of the 
European war. In his foreign policy, M. Herriot 
takes almost precisely the same stand as M. Poincaré 
took in his later phase, under pressure from the 
Labour Government in London. He urges a rapid 
and all but complete military evacuation of the Ruhr, 
but insists that France must make no more conces- 
sions without full guarantees both for future pay- 
ments by Germany and for the security against 
invasion. Similarly in regard to Bolshevism, the pro- 
fessions by the Left of a desire to establish ‘normal’ 
relations with Moscow cannot be realised without first 
securing a recognition by Russia of her pre-war debts, 
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Will France go Anti-Clerical again ? 


in which millions of small investors in France are 
directly concerned. 
The one change that it is within the power of the 
new government to make at once is to abolish the 
diplomatic representation at the Vatican. This can 
be done without fresh legislation, and merely by a 
vote of the Chambre des Deputés and the Senate, 
followed by instructions from the President to recall 
the Ambassador from the Papal Court. M. Millerand 
has played so large a part himself in restoring the 
diplomatic relations with the Pope that, if his resig- 
nation had not been first brought about, the new 
government in undoing this part of his work would 
have been faced with a very serious obstacle. The 
same difficulty would have been presented in connec- 
tion with the associations diocésaines, which M. Mil- 
lerand was largely instrumental in introducing. He 
had for several years been receiving the most cordial 
tributes from official Catholic writers in the French 
press, for his devoted and industrious pursuit of a 
settlement by negotiation. His personal efforts have 
aided Mgr. Ceretti to an incalculable extent, in arriv- 
ing at the legal compromise which early this year 
received the official sanction of the Pope, and which 
was designed to give to the Church in France the 
legal status of which it has been deprived since the 
law of separation. All these negotiations are now, it 
appears, to be undone by M. Herriot and his sup- 
porters. The anti-clericals of the South and the Cen- 
tre and the South-East, with the mayor of Lyons as 
their chosen leader, have now succeeded in under- 
mining the influence of the Bloc National, based upon 
the devastated north-east and the Catholic north- 
west. 
Nor is the question of the diplomatic representa- 

tion at the Vatican likely to be the only cause of 
trouble between the anti-clericals and the Catholics. 
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The education question is revived in an acute form by 
M. Herriot’s official pronouncements. For several 
years now the Croix and the more aggressively Catho- 
lic papers have been demanding that the ‘free’ 
Catholic schools (which are supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions) should receive proportional 
subsidies from the State, just as they do in this 
country. The Catholic press has pointed out how in 
large parts of France almost the entire teaching of 
the young is in the hands of the ‘free’ schools, which 
are founded and conducted by the clergy and staffed 
by the teachers whom they appoint. They were 
created after the dispersion of the teaching Orders, 
to provide regular religious instruction for the child 
and to prevent the Catholic children from being 
taught their lessons through the carefully anti-cleri- 
calised text books provided by the State. But this 
claim to mere elementary justice for the Catholic 
schools is bitterly resisted by the anti-clericals. It is 
even regarded by them with such violent hostility that 
the more moderate Catholic republicans deplore even 
that the claim should be put forward at all. Those 
Catholic newspapers which have been studiously 
avoiding all controversial questions, while endeavour- 
ing to consolidate whatever ground has been won for 
the Church since the war, have denounced the Croix 
and its subsidiary publications for even making such 
a claim, on the ground that it was dangerously pro- 
vocative. And the result of these last general elec- 
tions would seem to show that their fears were well 
founded. Not only have the conservatives been driven 
from power, but their overthrow will now involve a 
direct counter-attack against all the forces that were 
allied with the Bloc National, and not least against 
the Catholic organisations which have been trying to 
get whatever they could out of M. Poincaré and M. 
Millerand while they were in power. 
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Will France go Anti-Clerical again ? 


The result is that a direct attack on the Catholic 
‘free’ schools must now be expected, instead of there 
being any possibility of their receiving grants from 
the State in acknowledgment of their services in 
teaching such a multitude of children. I know of 
State schools in Brittany where the schoolmaster and 
mistress are kept on full salaries, although they have 
at most a handful of pupils, and in some cases no 
pupils at all. The entire population, more or less, 
sends its children to be taught in the diocesan ‘free’ 
schools, even though the parents have to pay rates 
and taxes for the upkeep of the schools which are of 
no use to them, and though the ‘free’ schools have to 
be maintained entirely out of their own subscriptions 
at the church doors. Yet there is no longer any ques- 
tion of redressing this sort of flagrant injustice. The 
‘free schools’ themselves are in danger of extinction, 
if the leaders of the Left feel themselves strong 
enough to destroy them. M. Herriot has already made 
some disquieting declarations about the schools. 


‘We must recognise,’ he said recently, ‘that the educa- 
tion which is now given is class education. Now, if there 
is any country in the world in which genius has sprung 
from the most humble sections of the people, that country 
is France. We must therefore get back to the ideas of 
the men of 178g.. In our public schools we must so ar- 
range that the rich and the poor can be educated side by 
side, according to their work and their merits. That is 
one fruitful source of fraternity. We think therefore that 
the State must suppress the competition between these two 
sorts of education.’ (There must, in other words, be only 
one sort of school throughout France, and the principle on 
which it must be conducted must, according to M. Her- 
riot, be as follows.) ‘ Every child,’ he declares, ‘no matter 
what may be its origin, is entitled to the same degree of 
education, provided that he is capable of receiving it. 
Under present conditions, the children of the peasants and 
of the working class are educated in the primary schools 
and the higher primary schools, whereas the children of 
the middle classes are taught in the elementary classes of 
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the lycées and in the secondary schools. The result is that 
the children of the people are debarred from entering the 
liberal professions, inasmuch as the secondary schools are 
to a very great extent the only avenue to the Universities ; 
nor can they enter even the majority of positions in the 
civil service, at any rate the better paid positions.’ 

All this sounds extremely plausible and attractive, 
and helps to explain the new popularity of the Bloc 
des Gauches and their programme. And whatever 
may be said for or against it as an argument, the 
obvious implication of all such declarations is that the 
new government intends to revive the old revolu- 
tionary policy of placing all education under the sole 
control of the State, to the exclusion of all other 
bodies such as the Catholic Church. It-took some 
fifty years of political struggle before the Catholics 
in France succeeded in asserting, by successive stages, 
their right to have schools of their own, primary and 
secondary, even when they paid for them entirely 
themselves. It was not for nearly eighty years that 
they won the right to have their own Catholic Uni- 
versities ; and even after that right was won, the right 
to call themselves Universities was taken from them 
again. If M. Herriot and his friends have their way, 
they will close down the five Catholic Universities as 
well as all the free Catholic schools. 

How much they will be able to destroy remains to 
be seen. They will have a much more difficult task 
in attacking the Catholic schools than in abolishing 
the Embassy to the Vatican. Their success will de- 
pend upon how far they can again enforce the laws 
against the religious congregations, which have been 
more and more evaded since the war. Jesuits and 
members of other religious orders came back to 
France on active service during the war, and in most 
cases won decorations for military valour which could 
not be denied to them. They have not been allowed 
to form new ecclesiastical communities, but they have 
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Will France go Anti-Clerical again ? 


found means of living together in the same block of 
buildings where each member has his own latch-key ; 
or even living in different houses in the same street 
or town. The Jesuits especially aroused the fury of 
the anti-clericals by their ceaseless activity since the 
war in forming religious organisations of every kind 
among the laity. Boy scout organisations, retreats for 
working men, patriotic and educational associations 
of every sort have grown and multiplied; while the 
organisation of a Catholic press now surpasses any- 
thing that existed before the war. The young priests, 
reinforced by a multitude of new recruits into all the 
seminaries, most of whom come from the working 
classes and are entirely indifferent to poverty and dis- 
comfort, have extended and consolidated the Catho- 
lic organisation of the laity on every side. New 
churches have been built in all the rapidly-growing 
suburbs, and the clergy are everywhere more active, 
more independent, and more indifferent to persecu- 
tion than they were before the war. At the same time, 
they have won the respect and the love of the common 
people by their magnificent record in the war, and by 
their complete self-sacrifice in the daily fulfilment of 
their parochial duties. A new generation of priests has 
brought a new spirit into the mass of the clergy in 
France. The old attitude towards the priesthood, as 
a preserve of the aristocracy and of the middle classes, 
has died down; and the priest in modern France 
faces the world entirely without resources and en- 
tirely free from the former fears for the security of 
the Church’s material interests. In such a clergy, M. 
Herriot and his friends will have a much more for- 
midable force to overcome, especially in their rela- 
tions with the poor people, than Emile Combes and 
his associates had before the war. 

At the same time their position is undoubtedly open 
to attack. All over the country religious orders and 
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communities which have become ‘secularised,’ or 
which in some cases consist largely of priests and 
monks or nuns who have slipped back unobserved 
by the law, are still conducting the schools which 
were taken from them by the anti-clerical laws. Many 
of these Catholic schools are still referred to openly 
among the people in the country as ‘the Brothers’ 
schools’ or the ‘Sisters’ schools.’ The new govern- 
ment may be expected to deal as drastically as it can 
with them. But the religious orders have themselves 
become expert in keeping just within the law. The 
law itself has, moreover, operated in unexpected ways 
in some cases to the advantage of the Church. There 
is no space to discuss these technical matters here. 
The only other serious aspect of the question is that 
the Church in France has become identified to a re- 
grettable extent with the policies and the activities of 
the extreme nationalists, and even of the royalist re- 
actionaries of the Action Francaise. In so far as some 
of the younger clergy have allowed themselves to be 
identified with the programmes of Léon Daudet and 
Charles Maurras, they must expect now to share in 
the abject defeat of that party. The Church will in 
most cases have suffered proportionately through 
being locally involved in violently reactionary poli- 
cies. But the majority of the clergy have had no use 
for Léon Daudet, and have of late been denouncing 
him very vigorously because of his indecent novels. 
A very large number of them have, however, become 
associated with strongly patriotic organisations like 
the Boy Scouts, which will become increasingly un- 
popular if M. Malvy’s return to the government is 
soon followed by an amnesty for M. Caillaux as well. 
These patriotic organisations have become too closely 
identified with attacks upon the pacifists to escape the 
wrath of the Marty’s and the Malvy’s and the Cail- 
laux’s; and it is only too likely that when victims 
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Will France go Anti-Clerical again ? 


have to be found for their revenge, the clergy who 
have been largely the authors of these patriotic asso- 
ciations and campaigns will be found a more easy 
prey than would be the still revered figures of Foch 
and Mangin and Gouraud, who have gradually re- 
stored the Catholics in the army to supreme control 
in the War Office. But the days of the great Catholic 
soldiers at the War Office are also numbered. They 
will have to make room for General Sarrail and the 
other associates of Caillaux and of Emile Combes. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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A VICTORIAN OPTIMIST’ 


N early non-Catholic days one of the men to whom 
I gave a boy’s devotion was George MacDonald, 
poet, novelist, preacher, the centenary of whose birth 
falls to be observed this year. Occasionally he was a 
guest at our house; at other times I heard him lecture 
in different parts of London or met him in the home 
of a neighbour whom he sometimes visited. His books 
were devoured with the uncritical voracity of the 
youthful hero-worshipper. It was with special in- 
terest, therefore, that I turned to the biography which 
his son has just published. 

Mr. Chesterton, in the introduction which he sup- 
plies, contrasts George MacDonald with Carlyle. The 
latter, he says, never lost the Puritan mood even when 
he lost the whole of the Puritan theology. So far, how- 
ever, in Mr. Chesterton’s estimation, did MacDonald 
escape the Calvinism of his early surroundings that 
he says of him ‘in his particular type of literary 
work he did indeed realise the apparent paradox of a 
St. Francis of Aberdeen, seeing the same sort of halo 
round every flower and bird. It is not the same thing 
(he continues) as any poet’s appreciation of the beauty 
of the flower or bird. A heathen can feel that and 
remain a heathen, or in other words, remain sad. It is 
a certain special sense of significance, which the tradi- 
tion that most values it calls sacramental. To have 
got back to it or forward to it, at one bound of boy- 
hood, out of the black Sabbath of a Calvinist town, 
was a miracle of imagination.’ 

I have myself a memory of George MacDonald’s 
abounding and quite childlike pleasure in natural 
beauty. I remember standing one Sunday afternoon 
at a window looking out at a rain-washed landscape. 


1 George Macdonald and His Wife, by Greville MacDonald, 
M.D. (Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 21/-.) 
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A Victorian Optimist 


Suddenly my eyes lifted to a magnificent bow arching 
the skies. I called his attention to it and he came 
tumbling over the furniture in his almost boyish im- 
patience to see it. His utter absorption in the spec- 
tacle made a great impression on me. But I think Mr. 
Chesterton has over-rated the value of his joy in 
nature. It was, in part at least, a reaction from the 
gloomy Scotch Calvinism of his early days rather than 
a recovery of the essentially Christian gaiety of St. 
Francis. 

Puritanism began by suspecting the Church and its 
supernatural life. It ended in unconcealed suspicion 
of nature and the natural man. Men like MacDonald, 
I fancy, reversed the process, and worked back from a 
belief in Nature to belief in God. Released from the 
prison house of Nonconformist gloom, they found the 
spectacle of this world beyond all expectation en- 
trancing. The yellow gorse of the moor, the prattling 
of a mountain burn, the memory of simple peasant 
folk in lonely farm-houses could intoxicate this ex- 
patriated Scot as they could Robert Louis Stevenson, 
another refugee fleeing from the terrors of the Presby- 
terian catechism. And MacDonald was not only a 
poet, he was a mystic. The Highland gift was his. 
He saw the ‘light that never was on land or sea.’ His 
faery tales, his mystical romance, Lilith (now repub- 
lished as a centenary edition), and indeed the whole 
body of his work bear witness to the activity of this 
mystical imagination. That gift enabled him to see 
the world of Nature and of men and women in a sort 
of moonlit glory. The opening of the Calvinist door 
upon this landscape of beauty and mystery was, for 
the sensitive lad, overwhelming. To some it would 
have meant the exchange of a loveless creed for 
paganism. But the piety of the MacDonald house- 
hold was real. The characters of his grandmother 
(preserved by her grandson in his novel, Robert Fal- 
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coner), and of his father and stepmother saved him 
from this fate. Religion mingled always with his 
dreams. 

It was from this renaissance-like discovery of the 
goodness of the world that his religious life took its 
rise. His God was a projection into the eternal of his 
best self and of the best he had seen in others. An 
epitaph, quoted in one of his novels, fairly well sum- 
marises his theology and brings out clearly the 
nature of its origin : 

‘Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde,— 
Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God ; 


As I wad do were I Lord God, 
An’ ye war Martin Elginbrodde !’ 


Reacting from the God of Calvinism men like 
George MacDonald fell into a vague Universalism, 
according to which, sooner or later, every soul is to be 
gathered to the heart of the Eternal, an idea ex- 
pressed by Tennyson, the laureate of Victorian senti- 
ment, in the familiar lines: 

‘ Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.’ 


Just as Calvinism had sacrificed human freedom to 
its conception of a God by whose will individuals 
might be predestined to hell, so, in the creed of these 
optimists, human freedom was sacrificed in order that 
it might assert that all men are predestined eventually 
to enter heaven. 

Optimism of this kind was, indeed, the battle cry 
of the more believing kind of Victorian. Browning in 
his robustious fashion, Tennyson in more plaintive 
strain and MacDonald with his note of mystical piety 
were all fighting the fears and suspicions that Puritan- 
ism had begotten, and all three fell into the same kind 
of theological bravado, shouting their denial of hell 
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A Victorian Optimist 


into the dark, like schoolboys determined to show that 
they are not afraid. 

There is, in truth, in all this optimism an element 
more like obstinacy than faith. The very frequency 
with which it asserts itself is an indication of the 
nearness of the doubt. It has, so to speak, a profes- 
sional look, as though it was the business of those who 
made themselves its prophets, at all costs, to cheer up 
the drooping spirits of their sorely-tried generation. 
Or we may put it otherwise by saying that instead of 
deriving their optimism from their creed, they accom- 
modated their creed to the subjective necessity of 
believing that all was well. On someone once remark- 
ing to George MacDonald. ‘It all seems too good to 
be true!’ he answered, ‘ Nay, it is just so good it must 
be true!’ This belief rested on no objective fact. 
The dogma of the Incarnation is not prominent in the 
teaching that embodied this hopeful view of the uni- 
verse; it is the idea of man’s ascent to God and the 
inevitability of its successful conclusion rather than 
His descent to us with its tragic and glorious conse- 
quences that occupies the minds of these preachers 
and writers. A favourite Protestant hymn begins: 


‘Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en tho’ it be a cross 
That raiseth me.’ 


That is typical. The cross is man’s—the price of his 
ascent to God. A Catholic writer would have written : 
‘Nearer my child to thee, 

Nearer to thee, 


E’en tho’ it be a cross 
That bringeth Me.’ 


The absence of an objective ground of faith accounts 
for the strained appearance of this militant hopeful- 
ness. 
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Mr. Chesterton, in the passage I quoted, described 
George MacDonald as, judged by his literary work, 
a ‘St. Francis of Aberdeen.’ But between the gaiety 
of St. Francis and the forced optimism of the Vic- 
torian poet there is a world of difference. If I am 
right in my interpretation of this biography, it was his 
awakening to the beauty of the natural world and his 
love of human kinsmen that gave MacDonald the key 
with which to interpret the universe. In St. Francis’ 
case it was a vision of the Incarnate and Crucified 
God that, compelling him to forswear his father ac- 
cording to the flesh, gave him the key to human hearts 
and to the simple beauty of natural things. And as 
in the one case we have a rhetorical optimism that 
fails somehow to carry conviction, in the other case 
we find a saint whose joyfulness is like the outpouring 
of the lark’s unpremeditated song. In rising from the 
reading of Dr. Greville MacDonald’s book I feel that 
I have been in contact with a good man who, in spite 
of severe trials of poverty and ill-health, maintained 
a confident hope, whereas the life of the Little Poor 
Man of Assisi impresses on one the personality of a 
saint who did not so much believe in spite of poverty 
and ill-health as find in these crosses the means of 
identifying himself with the Crucified and so of shar- 
ing His joy. The blessedness of the Catholic is the 
overflowing of a heart that God has filled. 

George Macdonald did indeed, as Mr. Chesterton 
points out, escape the sadness of paganism. But in 
doing so he seems to have fallen into an equally grave 
error. There are some, indeed, who will prefer the 
realism of writers untouched by Christianity in any 
form to the romanticism that refuses the discipline of 
dogma and builds its castles on the airy foundation 
of subjective moods. A world across which Arma- 
geddon has scored its blood-red trail will find it hard 
to go back to those who founded their belief in the 
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A Victorian Optimist 


fatherhood of God on the beauty of nature and the 
goodness of men. It will surely seek its authority in 
an objective revelation superior to the fluctuating 
tides of human feeling and the errancies of human 
thought. It must at last be brought to realise that the 
Joy of St. Francis is inseparable from the Faith of 
St. Francis. 
STANLEY B. JAMEs. 


THE SPIRIT’S EVENSONG 


It is a still eve growing, 
Unruffled breezes pace 

On angel tiptoe flowing 
Through all the silent space, 
Around the valley lower 
Clouds gathering amain ; 
Arise, heart, do not cower 
To thy foreboding pain. 


Now peace the world entrances, 
Its passion long gone by, 
Silent the merry dances 
And dumb the sorrow cry. 
The roses life doth shower 
With thorns are overlain ; 
Arise, heart, do not cower 
To thy foreboding pain. 
P. MacS. 
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CATHOLICISM AND ECONOMICS 
Part III. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF THE 
PRESENT AGE. 


I 


HE establishment of such an economic order is 
demanded not only by external circumstances 
but also by a human need. 

In almost all the industrial countries the wage 
labourer is thoroughly disaffected. For almost a cen- 
tury he has been fed on the doctrines of political 
liberalism. He has been taught to believe in demo- 
cracy, in the equal citizenship of all, and it is not 
surprising that he should have come at last to demand 
the application of these theories to his daily life— 
that is to economic matters. Hence the determination 
of organised labour to acquire a fixed standard of life, 
secure from the fluctuations of the international mar- 
ket. Hence too its tendency to look for the satisfac- 
tion of these ideals to Socialism, which had its birth 
at the time when the prospects of the working classes 
seemed most desperate, and which has shown itself 
ready to step into the place of the old governments 
in the political disintegration of Europe that has fol- 
lowed the world war. 

The Socialist doctrines, especially in their ‘Scien- 
tific’ Marxian form, in spite of being a conscious re- 
volt against the prevailing economic theories, never- 
theless took over from the older economists their 
materialistic outlook and their faith in the operation 
of unmodifiable economic laws. They simply added 
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to these fundamental conceptions a theory of his- 
torical evolution, by which they taught that the capi- 
talist system was a necessary stage in the development 
of the individual handicrafts of the past into the scien- 
tific socialised industrialism of the future. As the 
capitalist manufacturer absorbs the multiple activities 
of the free craftsman, and subordinates them to a 
common task, so he too will be absorbed in turn by 
the final socialisation of industry, which is the end to 
which he is unconsciously tending. Thus Socialism 
is to Capitalism, what the modern factory is to the 
domestic workshop. Industry becomes ever more or- 
ganised, capital continues to accumulate, until at last 
the State steps into the place of the trust and the 
millionaire, and takes control of the machinery that 
has grown too vast and complicated for private man- 
agement. 

This theory undoubtedly contains an element of 
truth. Marx was the first economist to realise the 
essentially transitory character of nineteenth century 
industrialism. His error lies in his conclusion—the 
necessity of State Communism. This means that the 
whole of life will be controlled by a single organism, 
which must be centralised, because, according to his 
theory, that is the inevitable tendency of the economic 
process, and which must be secularist in character and 
aims, in order to square with his materialist interpre- 
tation of history. This must infallibly produce an 
unbearable bureaucratic despotism; for if Commun- 
ism is in any case (even in the tribe or the city) difh- 
cult to reconcile with personal freedom, what will it 
be when the communist society is a great centralised 
state, with all the traditions of national sovereignty 
behind it? 

It will be said, no doubt, that in this, Socialism has 
merely recognised actual facts. We have the Great 
State already with its bureaucratic control over the 
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life of the individual. All that Socialism does is to 
render this control more just and rational by destroy- 
ing the anomaly of class distinction and economic 
privilege. 

But Catholic social theory is far from approving of 
the Great State in either of its forms. The ideal that 
would secure at once a high profit for the British in- 
vestor and a high standard of life for the British work- 
man by the scientific exploitation of a vast tropical 
empire and which would use the economic strength 
thus gained to destroy the competition of its weaker 
rivals, is essentially un-Christian and shares in many 
of the objections that a Catholic can bring against 
the Socialist State. As Cardinal Dubois, of Paris, 
recently said, ‘L’Etatisme est une heresie.’ 

The modern State, as we know it, is but a partial 
unity: it does not embrace either the whole of man- 
kind, or the whole life of the individual man who 
belongs to it. It requires to be supplemented on the 
one hand by a spiritual society, on the other by 
national communities like itself. For as the ancient 
State was a city in a common civilisation of cities, so 
the modern State is a Nation in a society of Nations. 
There is a constant tendency for the State to make of 
itself an absolute unity and a final end. Mediaeval 
civilisation alone has succeeded in holding the 
balance between the claims of the whole and those of 
the parts, amongst which the National State is to be 
numbered. No partial unity has the right to arrogate 
to itself the position of final end, no society has the 
right to exclude all other societies. 

And as there are societies above and outside the 
State, so too there are societies within and below it. 
The State cannot deny the inherent right of its mem- 
bers to form other associations for special economic 
and social objects. To do so would be, in the words 
of Leo XIII, to contradict the very principle of its 
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Catholicism and Economics 


own existence, since it is the natural right of man to 
form these lesser societies, as well as the greater ones. 
Only by free association can men attain to a fully 
developed social and economic life. Consequently 
the true social ideal will not be found in the cen- 
tralised unitary State which absorbs the entire control 
of the social and economic life of its members, but 
rather in the co-operative, federated State which gives 
free play to the activities of the individuals and the 
associations within it. 


II. 


It is on these lines that the economic problem of 
our age must be solved, if the solution is to be in 
harmony with the needs of human nature and with 
Catholic principles. Economic life, as one of man’s 
many activities, must find its own social expression 
and form its own organs. It must be ordered by the 
free association of individuals, not by a compulsory 
organisation proceeding from the centre of political 
authority. 

The apologist for the present order would perhaps 
claim that it fulfils these conditions—that the capi- 
talist system is simply the result of free economic 
association. Clearly the co-operative element is not 
altogether absent, for all economic life implies co- 
operation of some kind. ‘Division of Labour’ is 
really co-operation of labour, and international trade 
involves co-operation, as well as competition. But 
this co-operation may be servile or forced. The great 
works of the ancient world, such as the building of 
the pyramids, or the Great Wall of China, were per- 
formed by the labour of forced levies under the con- 
trol of political or military authority; and it is the 
same with the great enterprises of the capitalist age, 
the Suez and Panama Canals for example. There is 
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free co-operation among the directing elements, but 
the actual labourers are mere instruments. 

In a settled industrial society, it is true, the wage 
labourers do possess their own organisations, but these 
are not organisations for production, they exist in 
order to defend the interests of the worker against 
the employer. Thus we find two free associations, the 
Trades Union and the Joint Stock Company, or- 
ganised one against the other, and production neces- 
sarily suffers from the opposed interests and different 
policies of the two. The great problem of the present 
age is how to substitute a free co-operation for the 
jarring relations that at present subsist between the 
two. The capitalist solution, which still obtains to a 
great extent in the United States, is to eliminate the 
Trades Union and to trust the fortunes of the worker 
to the benevolent despotism of his employer, but that 
is obviously a reaction towards the servile non- 
co-operative economic relation. On the other hand, 
the Socialist solution is to eliminate the capitalist by 
substituting the State or its agents for the Joint Stock 
Company, a solution which we have just criticised on 
the ground that it also is irreconcilable with freedom. 

There remains a third solution, which is purely co- 
operative. It is to amalgamate the two associations— 
that of the owners and that of the workers, so as to 
produce a single autonomous association, controlled 
and owned in equal shares by its actual working mem- 
bers." This is the solution which has perhaps attracted 
independent thinkers more than any other. It was the 
ideal of Owen, of Fourier, of Lassalle, of Bishop 

? There is yet a fourth solution, Guild Socialism, according 
to which the means of production are owned by the State, but 
are administered by the organised industrial unions or guilds. 
I have not discussed this separately, since it is essentially a 
compromise representing the reaction of Socialists to co 


operative ideals. Some Guild Socialists remain true Socialists, 
others, like Mr. A. Penty, appear to be pure co-operativists. 
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Ketteler, of John Stuart Mill. The latter wrote in the 
later editions of his Political Economy :* 

‘ The form of association which, if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end to predominate, is 
not that which can exist between a capitalist as chief and 
workpeople without a voice in the management, but the 
association of the labourers themselves on terms of 
equality, collectively owning the capital with which they 
carry on their operations, and working under managers 
elected and removable by themselves.’ 


It is scarcely possible to rate too highly the material 
benefits resulting from this, 


‘ but this is as nothing compared with the moral revolu- 
tion in society which would accompany it: the healing of 
the standing feud between Capital and Labour; the trans- 
formation of human life, from a conflict of classes strug- 
gling for opposite interests, to a friendly rivalry in the 
pursuit of a good common to all; the elevation of the 
dignity of Labour; a new sense of security and independ- 
ence in the labouring class; and the conversion of each 
human being’s daily occupation into a school of the social 
sympathies and the practical intelligence.’* 


But these hopes, which were entertained by so many 
leaders of thought in the middle of the last century, 
were not destined to speedy realisation. During the 
next generation, the ideal of co-operative production 
became discredited alike among Socialists and indi- 
vidualists, It was an age of triumphant material pro- 
gress, and men realised the difficulty of making piece- 
meal changes in the vast world organism of capitalist 
industry. It was hard to believe that a successful 
large scale industry could be built up on the savings 
of the workers, as J. S. Mill and the English Co- 
operators had hoped, and the alternative syndicalist 
plan of a revolution by violence and the forcible ap- 
propriation of capital must, apart from all questions 

? Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 772-3. 

’Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 789-790 (ed. Ash- 


ley, 1909). 
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of morality, so dislocate the fabric of society, as to 
imperil any kind of production. 

Bishop Ketteler at least had fully realised the diffi- 
culties that lay in the way of this fundamental change, 
but he took long views and he could afford not to 
despair, since his ultimate hope rested on a force out- 
side society. 


‘Every time that I have considered the situation,’ he 
said in 1864, ‘I have felt arise in me the hope and the 
certainty that the powerful aspirations of Christianity will 
take hold of this idea (of productive associations), and 
will realise it on a large scale. What an influence would 
not be exerted by the creation of societies of production 
based on Christian principles, in the midst of the terri- 
tories of the white slaves of industrialism? What would 
not be the results, if men of good will, after assembling 
the necessary capital, offered the workers the chance of 
participating in a co-operative enterprise, in which all the 
profits which were not needed for the actual running of 
the business became the property of the workers them- 
selves? 

‘Far be it from me to think that the working classes 
will suddenly and universally be succoured by these means. 
At present the only class in society that can act effica- 
ciously—the class of the capitalists and industrial mag- 
nates—is far, far removed from Christianity. But no task 
is too great for that fire of divine charity which was 
brought into the world by Jesus Christ. There lies my 
hope for the future. Every fresh shipwreck of human 
efforts towards the help of the working classes only brings 
us nearer to the time when God Himself will come to their 
aid, through Christianity.’* 


This is the spirit which ‘believeth all things, and 
hopeth all things,’ but from any other standpoint it 
must be admitted that a co-operative organisation of 
industry was hardly possible under nineteenth century 
conditions. In these transitional periods, when con- 
ditions are constantly changing and the markets are 


“ Goyau ‘ Ketteler,’ pp. 203-210. This important passage 
from Die Arbeiter-Frage und das Christenthum is unfortunately 
too long’ to quote in full. 
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expanding rapidly, the concentration of economic 
power in a few hands is inevitable. Under the new 
conditions that we have been discussing, however, the 
case is altered. The more the world is filled up and 
the main sources of production are allocated to the 
needs of particular countries, the more will the 
methods of production and the demands of consumers 
tend to become standardised, and the easier will it be 
for industry to reckon on a fixed output of a definite 
quality. During the last century the conquest of fresh 
markets, the introduction of new processes and the 
continual alterations in demand and supply, intro- 
duced an enormous element of risk, and favoured 
competition and speculation. But the industrial situa- 
tion of the Stationary State will rather resemble that 
of the mediaeval city, where there was but little fluc- 
tuation in the quantity and quality of production and 
consumption. 

Above all it must be remembered that under the 
new conditions the artificial isolation of industry from 
agriculture will have to come to an end. Hitherto 
social reformers have done little to co-ordinate the 
two. The Socialist generally wishes to conform all 
production to the model of large-scale industry. The 
individualism of the peasant shocks him just as much 
as the capitalism of the landlord, and he is ready to 
solve the agrarian problems by such drastic and un- 
practical measures, as the wholesale cultivation of the 
land by labour armies.® 

On the other hand the agrarian reformer, who is 
anxious to improve conditions in his own department 
by the introduction of co-operative methods, is often 


5 This was advocated by Marx and Engels in the Com- 
munist Manifesto and also, I believe, by Mr. Sidney Webb in 
the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. The latter 
proposed to utilise the unemployable and industrially inefficient 
class in this way ! 
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hostile to the claims of the industrial population, and 
is inclined to leave the great cities and their problems 
to stew in their own juice. Hence the present violent 
opposition between town and country in Southern 
Germany, Hungary, and to some extent in France, 
an opposition which is only not apparent in England 
on account of the relative unimportance of agricul- 
ture, and the fact that under the English system, the 
position of Labour has been worse in agriculture than 
in industry. 

Hitherto the success of industrialism has been 
partly produced by the exploitation of the agrarian 
side of national life. For generations the strongest 
and most enterprising elements in the agricultural 
population have been drawn into the cities, and the 
country has been left to stagnate. But under the new 
conditions no country can afford to neglect its rural 
life. The prosperity of a society will come to be based 
more and more on its agricultural population and pro- 
duction; and industry, instead of being mainly de- 
pendent on international factors, will be the super- 
structure built upon that agrarian development. Thus 
it would once again be possible for there to be a real 
social bond between the city and the region in which 
it is placed, so that the former should be, not a second- 
hand product of cosmopolitan culture, but the civic 
expression of the local society. That is, of course, im- 
possible in the case of the great industrial cities of 
the present day, but it is the ideal of the co-operative 
state to abolish this one-sided industrialism—to attain 
a balance between town and country, such as we now 
find only in the less industrialised countries, such as 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland and some parts of South 
Germany; and the realisation of this ideal is favoured 
by the new trend of economic conditions. 

Catholic social policy in the past has shown a true 
instinct in its endeavours to preserve this balance by 
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Catholicism and Economics 


favouring the development of an independent peasant 
class, as in Ireland and South Germany, and by for- 
warding the co-operative movement among the rural 
population.* But it is equally in accordance with 
Catholic interests and ideals, though its attainment 
may be more difficult, for industry to be based on an 
independent, secure and prosperous artisan class, as 
for agriculture to be based on a free and prosperous 
peasantry. Only when both these tasks have been 
accomplished will the anarchy and greed, that are 
draining away the vital forces of our civilisation, be 
overcome, and the way made clear for the establish- 
ment of a Christian order. 

Whatever happens to the modern world, the Church 
will continue to exist, and her work must be carried 
on even in a society that is externally heathenised. 
The great Catholic principles—Charity, Justice and 
Self-Denial—lie on a deeper plane than that of any 
economic programme of Theory, and it is in the dif- 
fusion of these spiritual forces that the great duty of 
Catholics towards the modern world consists. Only 
through the Spirit of Christ can men learn to face 
these material problems in a spiritual way—with love 
instead of selfishness, and with justice instead of pre- 
judice. Spiritual darkness generates hatred and in- 
justice, so that societies like individuals ‘know not 
whither they go, because the darkness has blinded 
their eyes.’ Material changes can bring no real heal- 
ing to mankind, unless they are rooted in a spiritual 
change—on that spiritual re-birth, which the modern 
world needs no less deeply, and seeks no less blindly 
than did the Mediterranean world two thousand years 
ago. 

CHRISTOPHER DAwsoN. 


* Cf. Fr. Plater, The Priest and Social Action. 
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OF TRIBULATION 


Here beginneth a little short treatise that telleth how 
there were six masters assembled together, and each 
one asked the other what things they might best 
speak of that might please God and were most 
profitable to the people, and all they were accorded 
to speak of tribulation. 


Tue First Master said, that if anything had been 
better to any man living in this world than tribulation, 
God would have given it to His Son. But for He saw 
well there was nothing better than it, therefore He 
gave it to Him and made Him suffer most tribulation 
in this wretched world, more than ever did any man 
or ever shall. 

THe Seconp Master said, that if there were any 
man in this world that might be without spot of sin, 
as our Lord Jesu Christ was, and might live thirty 
year (an it were possible) without meat and drink, and 
also were so devout in prayer that he might speak with 
angels in the ear, as did Mary Maudelene: yet might 
he not deserve in that life so great meed as man de- 
serveth in suffering of little tribulation. 

THe Tuirp MAsTER said, that if it so were that the 
Mother of God and all the saints of heaven prayed all 
for one man, yet should they not get him so much 
meed, nor so great, as he should get himself by meek- 
ness of suffering of a little tribulation. 

Tue FourtH MAsTER said: we worship the Cross 
for our Lord Jesu Christ hung thereupon bodily; but 
I say we should rather, and by more right and reason, 
have in mind that tribulation that He suffered there- 
upon for our guilts and trespasses. 

Tue FirtH Master said: I had liever be of might, 
of strength, and of power to suffer the least pain of 
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Of Tribulation 


tribulation that our Lord Jesu Christ suffered here in 
earth with meekness in heart, than the meed or the 
reward of all earthly goods; for (as Saint Peter saith) 
that none is worthy to have tribulation but those that 
desire it with clean heart and without error. For 
tribulation quencheth sin and learneth a man to know 
the secrets of God. And tribulation maketh a man to 
know himself and his even-Christian, and multiplieth 
virtues in a man, and purgeth him and cleanseth him, 
right as fire doth gold. And what man that meekly 
in heart suffereth tribulation, God is within him and 
beareth that heavy weight of tribulation with him. And 
tribulation buyeth again the time that is lost, and 
holdeth a man in the way of righteousness. And of 
all the gifts that God giveth unto man, tribulation is 
the most worthy gift. Also it is a treasure to the which 
no man may make comparison; and it joineth a man’s 
soul unto God. 

Now ASKETH THE SixtH Master, why we suffer 
tribulation with so evil will? And thus it is answered 
thereto and said: For three things. The first is for 
we have little love to our Lord Jesu Christ. The 
second, for we think little of the great meed that God 
will give us therefore, nor of the great meed and pro- 
fit that cometh thereof. The third, that we think little 
or nought of the great pains and bitter passion that 
our Lord Jesu Christ suffered for us, in redemption 
of our souls and to bring us to His bliss that never 
shall have end. Amen. 


[MS. Douce, 322. The treatise is attributed to Adam the 
Carthusian, who is said to have flourished about 1340; 
but the attribution is not certain. It has been printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde (1530) and by Horstman, in his 
Richard Rolle (1896), vol. II, p. 390. In this transcript 
the spelling and punctuation are modernised. | 
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GENTEEL SPIRITS AND FASHIONABLE 
APPARITIONS 


EFORE the days of ‘Mr. Sludge the Medium,’ 
fashionable folk had a sentimental leaning to- 
wards polite correspondence from vanished friends, 
who had gone to a better, or, at least, another world. 
Proof of this is afforded in a delightfully languish- 
ing volume, published in 1824, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rowe, entitled Friendship in Death, in Letters 
from the Dead to the Living, with a frontispiece illus- 
trated by two radiating tombstones. The volume is 
dedicated to Dr. Young, and the lady writes with 
great humility : 


‘I have no design in this Dedication, but to express my 
gratitude for the pleasure and advantage I have received 
from your POEM ON THE Last JUDGMENT and the Para- 
PHRASE on part of the Book of Job. The author of these 
letters is above any view of interest, and can have no 
prospect of reputation, resolving to be concealed: but if 
they prove a serious entertainment to persons whose 
leisure hours are not always innocently employed, the end 
is fully answered.’ 


The retiring Mrs. Rowe will give some entertain- 
ment of a non-serious kind to the frivolous but harm- 
less. Letter II, for example, from a Gentleman who 
died at Constantinople, to his frend in England, 
giving him an account of his death, is ingeniously 
diverting. Altamont tells his crony, Beville, how he 
passed away, and awoke in a genteel world, where his 
ladylove welcomed him with all the grace of a woman 
of fashion : 


‘ The first gentle spirit that greeted me in this new region 
was the lovely Almeria; but how dazzling! how divinely 
fair! Ecstacy was in her eyes and inexpressible pleasure 
in every smile. With an inimitable grace she received me 
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Genteel Spirits and Fashionable Apparitions 


into her ethereal chariot, which was sparkling sapphire, 
studded with gold; it rolled with a spontaneous motion 
along the heavenly plains, and stopped at the morning star, 
our destined habitation.’ 


Altamont discourses in a rather mundane way about 
luxurious bowers and soft recesses, ‘where pleasure 
keeps its eternal festival, and revels with guileless and 
unmolested freedom.’ He concludes with a eulogy of 
his celestial charmer, giving her the best possible char- 
acter : 

‘Oh, Beville, my Almeria is as much superior to her 
former self here, as I thought her superior to the rest of 
her sex on earth.’ 


One is forced to conclude that Altamont in Con- 
stantinople embraced the Mahommedan scheme of 
Paradise. 

People of a too rigid logic condemn grief for the 
dead. Some cheerful folk hold that mourning is un- 
necessary for those who have ‘passed on.’ This is 
Mrs. Rowe’s opinion also. Narcissus, aged two years, 
rebukes his fond mother for her woe over his dis- 
appearance : 

‘If you could conceive my happiness, instead of the 
mournful solemnity with which you interred me, you would 
have celebrated my funeral rites with songs and festivals 

. . Pardon me, Madam, ’tis now you seem the infant, 


and I repay you that superior regard and tenderness which 
you lately bestowed on me.’ 


The young man, Junius, according to his promise to 
a Friend, gives him a Description of the Planetary 
World and the Inhabitants of those happy Regions. 
They are extremely nice people in every way : 

‘The language of this charming region is perfectly 
musical and elegant, and becoming the fair inhabitants, 
who are fresh and rosy as the opening morn, clear as the 
meridian light, and fragrant as the breath of jessamine, 
or new-blown roses: how exquisitely proportioned their 
shapes! their aspect how transporting !’ 
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The uninitiated are occasionally terrified at seeing 
the shadows of their beloved. This was the case of 
Leonora, when she saw the wraith of Clerimont, her 
guardian, who, though violently in love with her, 
‘chose rather to die than dishonourably to seduce her, 
her fortune being vastly superior to his own.’ He 
rebukes her for the spleen and obstinate grief she has 
indulged in since his death, and blandly reproves her 
for her affright at his appearance, being as he claimed, 
‘a very civil apparition.” Leonora must have been 
re-assured at his continued guardianship : 

‘ You see, my dear Leonora, I would fain cure your pre- 
judices, and reconcile you to the society of spirits; that 


you may sometimes permit me to warn your unguarded 
years, when dangers and snares attend you.’ 


There is a reverse to the medal of eternal bliss, as 
may be readily gathered in a communication from the 
deceased ‘Eusebius to his Son, charging him to re- 
tract a Challenge which he had sent to Lindamor, his 
generous Friend, whose Sincerity was his only Crime: 
and not shamefully to espouse the Cause of a Licen- 
tious Beauty, who had neither Virtue nor Reputation 
to defend.’ Eusebius gives this rash youth a glimpse 
of what is before him in case he pursues his foolish 
project : 

‘If you are killed in this mad duel, the moment you 
breathe your last, you will mingle with a society that make 
very different judgments of things from what pass for 
maxims of honour among mortals; you will appear with a 
very ill grace, and on a most impertinent occasion, among 
the spirits of darkness, to whom you will be an eternal 
object of derision.’ 


There is quite an appreciable amount of common- 
sense in these quaint letters from an authoress of 
quality of a hundred years ago. 


Louis J. McQuILianp. 
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THE WINGS OF A DOVE 


ONE of his friends were prepared for the sudden 
N change in him. And yet there was no doubt that 
he had completely changed, almost beyond recogni- 
tion. His cynical temper had gone, his overbearing 
manner had disappeared, his repellent selfishness had 
vanished. He had become gentle, courteous, self- 
effacing. The amazing thing about it was that it had 
happened suddenly. 

In fact we did not realise all at once what had hap- 
pened. It dawned upon us gradually. And then we 
saw that the change itself had not been gradual, but 
only our perception of it. We were expecting the old 
sneering tone, the usual hard, cold, unsympathetic 
selfishness, and we were unprepared for the trans- 
formation. We refrained from making any remark 
about it in his hearing lest he should feel ashamed and 
return to his former unpleasant manner. 

One evening, however, some of us at the Century 
Club were discussing the subject of dreams and their 
connection with the subliminal consciousness, when 
he strolled in. I was surprised to see him there, for he 
was an unsociable fellow and I had forgotten that he 
was a member of the Club. He wandered up to where 
we were sitting and overheard part of our conver- 
sation. Presently he remarked, in a tone which none 
of us could possibly have resented : 

“You are on the right track, but evidently you are 
not speaking from your own experience. Your theory 
of subconscious states is merely an hypothesis framed 
by psychologists to account for certain psychical 
phenomena. But a dream is more, very much more, 
than that. It is,’ he paused for a moment to choose 
his word, ‘an opportunity for the supernatural. It is,’ 
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again he paused for his word, ‘a gate for a visitant 
from a higher plane of life to enter us by. The Word 
of the Lord, we are told, used to come in a dream to 
the men of old. And it comes to us in the same way 
to-day.’ 

We were struck by his earnestness. He was speak- 
ing with a kind of evangelical fervour, as if anxious 
to convert us to some view of his own on the subject. 


‘Dreams,’ he continued, ‘generally come from the 
higher planes; rarely from the lower. The devil never 
speaks to us in dreams; God and the angels often do. 
And it is often in dreams that we are visited, as of 
old, by our guardian angels. You have already ob- 
served that dreams are always independent of the two 
conditions of human thought, space and time; that is 
to say, they are sub specie eternitatis and so belong 
to the world of angelic life. In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, as St. Paul said, a life-story is 
told. And the curious fact is that we seldom recall, 
except by the influence (which Dante remarked) that 
they have on our after-lives, the dreams that have most 
powerfully affected us. There is Scripture warrant 
for that, you know,’ he added, smiling at one of us, 
‘A divinely-inspired prophet may be able to tell us 
our forgotten dream, and even the interpretation there- 
of; but no one else can tell us... ’ 


We were watching him attentively, for clearly he 
was wanting to unburden his mind of something. 


‘Dreams may come as omens or warnings. I have 
met with instances of that. Warnings, I mean, that, 
as one says, come true, and that have saved people’s 
lives. But sometimes only a vague apprehension has 
remained behind, with no definite form, and yet that 
has been sufficient to avert danger. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they come as—as, what shall I say?—as simply 
strong, irresistible impulses towards good .... . A 
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curious instance of that happened to me myself a 
short time ago. It’s a purely personal matter, but I 
have wanted to tell someone about it. Do you mind?’ 


We hastened to assure him of our eagerness to 
hear it. 


‘Well, it was on a Sunday morning that it happened. 
I woke with a strange feeling that I was someone else. 
I mean that, as it were, my personality had changed. 
As if some other being, infinitely higher and better 
than I, had taken possession of my self. As if an 
unclean spirit had gone out of me and a clean spirit 
had entered in... 

‘I thought at first that the peace and quiet of a 
lovely summer morning—Sunday morning too—had 
exercised its usual influence, only in an extremely en- 
hanced degree. I lay there for some time, fully awake, 
wrapped in a perfect bliss of pure uplifted thoughts, 
at peace with everything within me, around me and 
above me. If you can imagine the joy of a redeemed 
soul immediately upon entering heaven, you can 
realise something of what I felt. I had emerged from 
a low world of self into a new world. I was like a new 
creature, a new creation, as the Bible calls it. And the 
happiness I felt, the extraordinary, indescribable hap- 
piness...’ 


He paused, hesitating, and then went on again: 


“Do you mind my telling you all this? It will be 
such a relief to me . . . As I lay there bathed in this 
unspeakable sense of—of newborn cleansing, as if I 
had been born again, or bathed in some heavenly puri- 
fying element (I can’t express it in words), I began to 
try to recall anything that might give me a clue to its 
cause. Then there came to me, at first slowly, floating 
fragments of a scene, It seemed as if someone were 
telling me a forgotten dream-story. As if a subcon- 
scious state had broken up into two personalities— 
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what you psychologists call a dissociation of person- 
ality—and I were slowly, bit by bit, telling myself 
what had happened to me. 

‘I was standing on a wild, desolate moor. As far 
as the horizon, all around me, nothing but desolation, 
silent, uninhabited, with a sullen, leaden sky over- 
head. I was absolutely alone there, but I was not 
afraid. I had a feeling of extreme pride in my very 
loneliness. The desert and I were friends, for an 
extraordinary sense of evil power had taken posses- 
sion of me, as if I had in myself the vast impersonal 
force, the blind, unfeeling, inhuman strength of 
Nature. I rejoiced in it. It was de-humanising. It 
was the triumph of unsocial, unsympathetic, indepen- 
dent individualism. I stretched out my hands in sheer 
joy of heart as I claimed kinship with the sullen sky 
above and the vast inhospitable wilderness around me. 

‘Then, as I stood there in my solitary pride, I heard 
over me the flutter of wings, and a white dove, tired 
as if after a long, long flight, dropped at my feet. 

‘Then a marvellous thing happened. Have you 
ever seen those pictures painted with sensitive pig- 
ments, so that they will change from a dull uniform 
grey to various brilliant colours, red and blue and 
green, under certain atmospheric conditions? That is 
like the miracle that happened when the dove alighted 
in the wilderness. It transformed it. The desert be- 
came a garden, bright and fragrant with rarest flowers 
and musical with many birds. The desolate places 
had disappeared and the sullenness of the sky had 
gone. And, most marvellous of all, a similar change 
had taken place in me, for I myself, who a moment 
ago had felt akin to the solitary de-humanised desert, 
now rejoiced in the flowers and birds and sunshine, as 
part also of myself. I had changed at the moment 
when the world around me changed, or rather I had 
changed with the coming of the dove and my world 
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had changed with my change. For the dove had 
builded itself a nest in the wilderness, and therefore 
the wilderness had become a garden of the Lord.’ 
‘I suppose it was at the moment of the miracle that 
I awoke. I should say now,’ he added shyly, for we 
were all very silent, ‘that the dove had at last made 
its nest in my heart . . . I mean that, in an utterly 
un-Kantian sense, we do reflect, and we do create, in 
a moral sense, our own world around us and our own 
sky above us...’ 
J.F.M. 


SAINT THOMAS 


Angel in mind and heart! thy fervent soul 
Was filled with love and high poetic song : 
Peopling thy fancy, dwelt a mighty throng 
Of harmonies divine. Thou could’st control 
Such floods of heavenly minstrelsy as roll 
Through minds angelic. Swiftest glance among 
The things of God inspired thee. High and long 
Thou chanted’st Panges—anthems sweet that stole 
Men’s hearts for God. Say then, bard of Christ hid, 
How thou could’st limn God, the All-Fair, how press 
Jesu’s piercéd side, th’ensanguined wounds caress 
Of Christ, tearless and songless; how forbid 
Thy heart it throbs—it’s rue, lest Truth divine 
Should stain it’s limpid rills with aught of thine? 


VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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Near by the window of my cell— 
That sill of Heaven where God leans over 
As homely as a human lover— 
I heard the rustling poplar tell 
Its beads in silver sibilance, 
Till little wanton winds a-dance 


At hide-and-seek among its hair 

By noon grew weary of their riot. 

The grey leaves thrilled, but else were quiet 
As though a nun, so stilled in prayer, 

Should sit with folded hands, nor stir, 

But feel God’s peace engirding her. 


Once, on the eve of Trinity 
Coming from Vespers, bending lowly 
Above the shrine of the Most Holy— 
The chapel roof—I heard the tree, 
Swayed like a censer swung at Mass, 
Cry, O beata Trinitas! 
And, O beata Trinitas! 


Frost-bearers from a northern sky, 
Harsh winds, black-hearted, came thereafter, 
Mocking with diabolic laughter 

The writhing poplar’s prisoned cry. 
Reft of their shimmering, song-filled leaves, 
Its wild arms beat the chapel eaves. 
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The heavenly lover comes again 
(His golden kiss on all things lingers), 
And baby winds with lightest fingers ; 
But lo, the poplar felled and slain. 
Birds wonder, flying to and fro, 
At nesting places brought so low. 


So may God’s birds, the Angels, see, 
When I lie dead, His play-house broken, 
Of prayer the temple and the token, 
Wherein His voice was wont to be, 
In wind of pentecostal runes 
And warmth of spiritual Junes. 


SisteR Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 
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VERY portly volume on 7orguemada. and the 
Spanish Inquisition,’ by Rafael Sabatini, at the 
cost of twelve shillings and sixpence, has gone into 
its third edition. The publishers on the jacket of the 
book tell us that ‘it deals without bias and in a purely 
historical spirit with this phase of religious persecu- 
tion.’ Certainly a book without bias dealing with the 
Inquisition must needs be written ‘in a purely his- 
torical spirit,’ and no doubt in time such a book will 
get written. But it is nonsense to speak of Mr. Rafael 
Sabatini as having already written it. You feel that he 
wants to be an historian, and that he is trying desper- 
ately hard to be without bias; but the result of his 
efforts is unhappy. 

Of course, no one is biassed nowadays in favour of 
the Inquisition; so that Mr. Sabatini can be sure that 
he has it all his own way when he denounces its 
cruelty, its stupidity, its failure. Persecution has hardly 
ever been successful except to the persecuted, as we 
know in England in our own case: and Catholics 
who have suffered persecution at the hands of their 
countrymen in the past know enough of its folly to 
have little sympathy with the efforts of the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain. Yet we have known also enough in our 
own time of the panic dread of German spies, of hos- 
tility to the Jews in many classes of society, of the 
American habit of applying torture to certain cases 
that fall under its police law, to be sure that the spirit 
that begat the Inquisition is alive, though normally 
very feebly alive, in all human nature. 

But take the book Mr. Sabatini has given us ‘in a 
purely historical spirit,’ and make what you can of it. 
The first hundred pages are probably ‘got up’ from 
some manual or text book, and are full of mistakes. 

* Published by Stanley Paul and Co., 1924. 
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Hardly a statement in them but needs qualification if 
it is really to be taken as history. 

Thus St. Augustine is bluntly dubbed a defender 
of persecution, evidently on the word of Mr. Lecky 
(p. 26). Nothing is said of St. Augustine’s opposition 
to persecution, particularly his opposition to the burn- 
ing of Priscillian, nor is any attempt made to explain 
what change he made in his opinions of religious per- 
secution nor the reason why. Again, when we are told 
of the burning of Priscillian (p. 26), no reference is 
made to Priscillian’s own advocacy of persecution nor 
to how he fell by his own weapons. There probably is 
no bias in these omissions: but ‘purely historical 
spirit’? Well, we are not so sure of that. 

Again, there cannot be any ‘historical spirit’ in 
describing the Vaudois as ‘the earliest Protestants,’ 
less still can there be any compliment to Protestant- 
ism in so styling them (p. 32); nor in saying that the 
Cathars taught ‘little more than a revival of metem- 
psychosis.’ The French school of historians has 
studied these Gnostic heresies with great care these 
last years, and it is only ignorance of modern mono- 
graphs that can have led Mr. Sabatini to make such 
grotesque generalisations.” 

On p. 37 one is treated to a description of the 
Papal Court that no doubt would pass muster in Mr. 
Sabatini’s other romances, but in view of it his pub- 
lishers must really forbear talking of ‘historical 
spirit.’ No, perhaps we are wrong. Perhaps the long 
discussion that has vexed experts as to the exact date 
of the appearance of the triple crown has at last been 
solved, and Mr. Sabatini has secret historical informa- 
tion to give to the world. Unless he has, I am afraid 
we must come to the conclusion that all these pages 

2 This is equalled by the Sphere (May 24, 1924, p. 200): 
‘The Albigenses insisted on an Apostolic Christianity and lived 
a retired life of simple virtue in Lanquedoc.’ 
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at the beginning of his book are a tissue of romantic 
inaccuracies. 

True, he gives us facing p. 64 a charming illus- 
tration with the caption: ‘Innocent III and St. Domi- 
nic’: but as soon as we observe that ‘St. Dominic’ 
is really a Benedictine, and that Pope Innocent’s letter, 
which can be translated by anyone who can read Latin, 
is addressed ‘to the Prior and brethren near the cave 
of St. Benedict,’ we find that our doubts of the ‘his- 
torical spirit’ in the book increase considerably. 

Mr. Sabatini informs us, moreover, on p. 39, that St. 
Dominic’s ‘eloquence and learning’ were the reasons 
moving the Bishop of Osma to take him on ‘an inquisi- 
torial journey to Southern France’—a new addition 
to historical truth, evidently the result of the deep 
researches of Mr. Sabatini, who has no doubt dis- 
covered documents hitherto unknown. So far the 
journey of the Bishop has been attributed to a more 
joyous occasion than an inquisitorial one; indeed to 
an embassy on behalf of a matrimonial alliance. But 
in the light of this volume, written ‘in a purely his- 
torical spirit,’ we shall have to re-edit even our original 
documents. 

On p. 41 we are told that the Franciscans were 
affliated by Innocent III to ‘the Order of St. Augus- 
tine,’ a statement which would be news even now to 
St. Francis. On p. 42 we learn that ‘this order of St. 
Dominic’ was ‘to erect the grim edifice of the Holy 
Office,’ but not a word is said of the efforts of the 
Dominicans to escape from being nominated to the 
Inquisition, and their many attempts to be relieved of 
its intolerable burden. So history is written, or is it 
history ? 

We hardly like to recommend books to Mr. Saba- 
tini, but may we suggest to him a book not written by 
a Catholic and published last year, Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson’s /zquisition? Mr. Nickerson is an Ameri- 
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can, indeed: but we have noticed that the American 
school of history is very active to-day and very accur- 
ate, and Mr. Sabatini—who has such a passion for the 
historical spirit—if he will kindly read through this 
new book will find himself disillusioned of some of 
his ideas. 

We come to more serious troubles when Mr. Saba- 
tini tells us of the Catholic Teaching of that time: 

‘ Starting from the premise that the Church of Rome is 
the true and only Church of Christ, they held that no sal- 
vation was possible for any man who was not a member 
of it. Nor could ignorance—however absolute—of the true 
faith be urged as an excuse for error, any more than may 
ignorance of the law be pleaded in the worldly courts to- 
day. Thus not only did they account irrevocably damned 
those who schismatically deserted from the Church ard 
those who, like Jew and Moslem, remained deliberately 
outside its walls, but similarly—such was man’s indif- 
ferently flattering conception of divine justice and divine 
intelligence—the savages who had never so much as heard 
the name of Christ, and the very babe who died before his 
heritage of original sin could be washed away by the bap- 
tismal waters’ (p. 49). 


There used to be a commandment, THOU SHALT NOT 
BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOUR: pro- 
bably it is no longer of force with those who write 
‘without bias.’ In any event, we should invoke it, 
not against Mr. Sabatini, despite his ‘historical spirit,’ 
but against Mr. Lecky, from whose Rationalism in 
Europe this passage is largely taken. Since Mr. Saba- 
tini writes ‘without bias, may we refer him to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who may not unfairly be taken to 
represent Catholic Teaching from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards? In the Summa Theologica (Ila Ile, 
qt. 10, art. 1, p. 121, of English Translation) St. 
Thomas distinguishes unbelievers into those who 
merely have not the faith and those who refuse to 
hear it or who despise it: it is ‘in this last sense that 
unbelief is a sin. If, however, we take it by way of 
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pure negation, as we find it in those who have heard 
nothing about the faith, it bears the character not of 
sin but of punishment, because such-like ignorance of 
divine things is the result of the sin of our first parents. 
If such-like unbelievers are damned, it is on account 
of other sins which cannot be taken away without 
faith, but not on account of their sin of unbelief.’ 

Of course slips concerning names like Martino for 
Martin, on p. 109, and the turning of Alonso de 
Cebrian into the ‘General of the Dominicans,’ p. 131, 
are easily understood, and the supposing that St. 
Dominic, at the time he had ‘brethren’ and ‘a habit’ 
of his own, had anything to do with the Inquisition 
(p. 207), or that the Militia Christi and Tertiaries 
were ‘lay-brothers’ (p. 227) are again easily forgiven 
to one who has very little knowledge of mediaeval 
life. But even Pedro Arbués, to whom he devotes a 
whole chapter (pp. 213-230), he thoroughly confuses 
with Juan de Epila. On p. 216 we are astounded to 
find mention of ‘Frey Pedro Arbués de Epila, Canon 
of the Metropolitan Chapter.’ Friar and Canon! you 
are suspicious at once. You turn up the story of 
Arbués and find him of course a Canon of the Metro- 
politan Chapter, but equally of course not a Domini- 
can at all. The name de Epila does not belong to him 
at all, but to Frey Juan, a totally different person. 
On pp. 218-220 there is a thrilling account of Arbués’ 
death, told ‘without bias and in a purely historical 
spirit.’ Unfortunately the Metropolitan Canons keep 
on becoming Dominicans with surprising suddenness, 
and Arbués himself, while ‘lights beat faintly upon 
the darkness’ and ‘a note of the organ boomed 
through the silence,’ arrives at the Blessed Sacrament 
altar in a white habit, carefully concealing a shirt of 
mail, and a black skull cap with a steel lining. No 
wonder there was confusion in the choir when Arbués 
was murdered by the ‘New Christians.’ The treat- 
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ment was drastic: but the confusion in the choir could 
have been nothing compared with the confusion in 
the hearts and minds of Juan de Epila and Pedro 
Arbués when Mr. Sabatini ‘without bias’ made them 
into one. 

It must be admitted that we are on surer ground 
when Mr. Sabatini proceeds to analyse books for us. 
He is usually more accurate, though even here he 
certainly practises economy or mental reservation. 
Take for instance his description of the procedure of 
the inquisitors. 

The thing is unpleasant enough, this procedure of 
inquisitorial examination, with its minute attention to 
legal points, that naturally irritate a layman. But is 
he fair in saying that Pegna was writing ‘for the 
private eye of the inquisitor’ (p. 180) when he has 
already told us on p. 140 that Eymeric’s text was 
‘freely circulated in its manuscript form’ (p. 140) and 
when we find that Pegna’s commentary, first pub- 
lished 1585 (p. 143), was reprinted over and over 
again? However, that is only a minor mistaken point, 
but one of those minor mistaken points that, taken 
together, create a prejudice in the mind of the reader. 

Take another point. On p. 157, Mr. Sabatini writes : 

‘The notion of an accused hearing nothing of what is 
deposed against him, of his not being informed to the full 
extent of such depositions nor yet confronted with his ac- 
cusers, is beyond doubt one of the most monstrously un- 
just features of this tribunal.’ 


We hold no brief for the Inquisition or its ways. We 
dislike its process on many points, but let us at least 
‘without bias and in a purely historical spirit’ have 
the decency to be fair. 

Thus (1) in the civil courts in times of crisis the 
names of accusers are withheld to-day where it is com- 
monly thought that the witness would gravely suffer 
were his name known. Again, (2) Mr. Sabatini has 
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given us on the previous page (p. 156) the actual text 
of this Article xvi: 


‘It is resolved that the accused shall not be supplied 
with a copy of the depositions against him, but that he 
shall be informed of what is declared in them, whilst such 
circumstances as might lead to the identification of the 
deponents shall be withheld.’ 


What can anyone judge Mr. Sabatini to be when he 
sums this up by remarking, ‘ The notion of an accused 
hearing nothing of what is deposed against him is be- 
yond doubt one of the most monstrously unjust 
features of this tribunal’? Is it the tribunal or Mr. 
Sabatini who is ‘monstrously unjust’? Even his point 
that the accused was not informed ‘of the fall extent 
of the depositions’ (p. 157) is only true in this sense, 
that ‘the names of witnesses and such circumstances 
as might enable the accused to learn the identity of 
the witnesses’ were withheld, for he might even have 
‘a copy of the publication in such form if he requires 
it.’ Is this the way to write history? 

One of the legal enactments of the Inquisition 
which particularly rouses the ire of Mr. Sabatini is 
that which allowed those children who informed on the 
heresy of the parents to inherit their forfeited goods, 
otherwise even innocent children would suffer for their 
parents’ attainder. Obviously an unpleasant enact- 
ment which might lead to most unseemly results. ‘ By 
what laws, human or divine, did they dare to encour- 
age such an infamy,’ asks our author very properly; 
and he answers, ‘By no law but their own—a law 
whose chief aim, it is obvious at every turn, was to 
swell the number of their convictions’ (p. 163). It 
sounds well, doesn’t it, by xo law but their own? It 
sounds well. But actually Pegna, whom Mr. Sabatini 
so perpetually quotes, does give the law which allowed 
it, and may allow it now for all we know, the common 
law of treason. The law of treason did allow the child 
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who informed on his parents to inherit their goods and 
titles which would otherwise in the case of mere inno- 
cency on the part of the child be forfeited and 
attainted. Mr. Sabatini must have read this defence 
by the inquisitors of their action; he may have thought 
it futile and ineffective. But is he right, in his fine- 
sounding phrases, to go apostrophising off ‘By what 
laws, human or divine, did they dare encourage such 
an infamy? By no law but their own—a law whose 
chief aim, it is obvious at every turn, was to swell the 
number of convictions’? Oh, that jacket! ‘Without 
bias and in a purely historical spirit’ ! 

On the other hand, Mr. Sabatini will dismiss the 
ten methods given by Eymeric of the way the heretics 
had of tricking inquisitors by saying that these were 
‘obviously based on priestly guile rather than upon 
any experience of the craftiness of actual heretics’ 
(p. 174). Why should he say this? For no reason on 
earth that we can see. Why these poor heretics should 
not have fallen into tricks and subterfuges, we cannot 
think for the life of us. Certainly we hope that some 
of them had their dodges of escape. But no! Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sabatini they are simple, good folk, who 
give themselves away at every turn and never attempt 
evasion. Such is history ‘without bias’! Do you really 
think so? 

Please remember that through the book, almost up 
to the end, misrepresentations of this sort abound. 
Take this: ‘He (Pegna) proceeds to tell us that Dr. 
Cuchalon decided the first of these questions by ap- 
proving the use of dissimulation’ (p. 179). Poor Dr. 
Cuchalon! As a matter of fact, having by this time 
become thoroughly acquainted with this pure historic 
spirit, you at once jump to the conclusion that 
Cuchalon probably disapproved of dissimulation. You 
turn up Pegna (Venice editior, 1607, p. 437) and find 
your guess correct. We are given Cuchalon’s opinion 
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and his arguments. He teaches (as did Pegna’s own 
professor at Bologna) that if the Inquisitor promises 
impunity to a heretic on condition of his confessing, 
he cannot afterwards punish him, (1) since by natural 
law faith must be kept with one’s enemies. (2) Since 
oaths and promises are equal, and since oaths must be 
kept, therefore promises must also be kept. (3) Since 
even the theologians who held the opposite expressly 
taught that ‘in foro conscientiae it is not lawful to 
violate such a promise which is, I think, what the rest 
feel too.” And adds Pegna: ‘This judgment must be 
observed in this tribunal as far as the law permits.’ 

On this point, too, he says that Pegna held that the 
dissimulation (promising ‘grace’ and giving the im- 
pression that by ‘grace’ he meant complete amnesty 
when all he really meant was some minor mitigation) 
was allowed because ‘the inquisitor has ampler powers 
than the civil judge [which seems to be an extra- 
ordinary reason for justifying his abuse of them ]*’ 
(p. 179). Does Mr. Sabatini not realise that even 
inquisitors were people with brains? however much 
he may think these brains to have been abused. Any- 
how, let him go back to the text of Pegna and he will 
find that what Pegna is saying is that the civil judge 
could not promise complete impunity to a self-con- 
fessed criminal, since he had no power to remit a sen- 
tence when the accused pleaded guilty; but that the 
inquisitor, having ampler powers, was able to promise 
amnesty and keep his promise. The Latin is perhaps 
difficult, but it is certainly not Mr. Sabatini’s render- 
ing that conveys the sense of the passage. No wonder 
he thinks the argument ‘extraordinary.’ It is extra- 
ordinary, but it is entirely his own. 

One last quotation and we have done; unfortu- 
nately it will be a fairly long one. On p. 181, our 
author cites this passage from Pegna: 

* This bracketed remark is Mr. Sabatini’s. 
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“Be it noted that the spy, simulating friendship and 
seeking to draw from the accused a confession of his crime, 
may very well pretend to be of the sect of the accused, but 
[mark the warning ]* he must not say so, because in say- 
ing so he would at least commit a venial sin, and we know 
that such must not be committed upon any grounds what- 
ever.’’ Thus the scholiast. He makes it perfectly clear 
that a man may simulate friendship for another for the 
purpose of betraying that other to his death; that to make 
that betrayal more certain he may even pretend to hold 
the same religious convictions; all this he may do and yet 
commit no sin—not even a venial sin—so long as he does 
not actually clothe his pretence in words. What a store 
the casuist sets by words!’ 


Please note in passing that, despite the use of in- 
verted commas, this is not really a translation of 
Pegna’s words but an epitome, inaccurate and unfair 
at that, of a longer passage. Note secondly that, 
though the trade of a spy may be an unpleasant one, 
it is not necessarily dishonourable, and there must be 
English officers alive who have had to do things that 
were very nearly allied to deceitfulness. 

Mr. Sabatini proceeds to quote again from Pegna 
(p. 182): 

‘ Perchance the authority of Aristoteles (sic! Mr. Saba- 
tini)—who out of the bosom of Paganism condemned all 
manner of dissimulation—may be opposed to us as well as 
that of the jurisconsults who disapprove of artifices of 
which judges may make use to extract the truth. But 
there are two forms of artifice: one addressed to an evil 
end, which must not be permitted; the other aiming at 
discovering truth, which none can blame.’ 


We venture to say very deliberately about this 
translation and about the choice of particular passages 
from Pegna’s commentary on Eymeric, that whether 
deliberately or in ignorance Mr. Sabatini has certainly 
not set the same store on words as the casuist whom 
he from his high stand of truth so finely criticises. 

The only way to settle the matter is to give the 


‘4 This interjection is Mr. Sabatini’s own. 
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whole passage from Pegna at some length. On p. 438 
of the Venice edition of 1601, he says of the spy: ‘If 
he says that he is of the accused’s sect when he is not, 
or that he has abjured it when he did not, and so on, 
he is telling a lie; and at least he commits a venial sin 
which is never to be done for the sake of securing 
truth (mendacium dicet quod saltem sit veniale pec- 
catum quod nullo modo est committendum pro 
quacumque veritate habenda): and it will be safer to 
leave a crime unpunished than to investigate it and 
discover it by unlawful means. For never is evil to 
be done that good may come of it. Therefore, in view 
of this, those means only can be put in practice which 
can be employed without any show of untruth or 
wickedness. For this is always to be held in mind, 
that crimes are indeed to be punished, malefactors to 
be restrained, all diligence used that from unwilling 
criminals the judges may extort the truth; but this 
must be done following the order of justice, without 
anything being done contrary to equity and justice; 
and if in consequence of this the truth cannot be dis- 
covered, nor criminals restrained, that theological 
epigram must be remembered, “Much has always to 
be left to the divine judgment.” The solicitude of 
those judges is indeed to be fully praised who en- 
deavour to discover and restrain wicked men; but 
greatly to be detested and denounced is that custom 
which commits unlawful deeds in order to discover 
truth. The errors of these last have been shown up 
and disproved by Francis Casonus in his whole trac- 
tate De Tormientis: so that there is no need for us 
to correct them. With these words of caution in their 
memories the suggestions of Eymeric for discovering 
truth from heretics, whether against their will or will- 
ingly, can be employed by prudent and learned in- 
quisitors according to the quality, nature and varied 
and divers customs of divers peoples.’ 
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Torquemada and Sabatini 


It may be fairly maintained that this passage (which 
is typical of Pegna and can be parallelled from other 
places in his commentary) gives a wholly different 
idea of Pegna’s teaching from that which the epito- 
mised extracts cited by Mr. Sabatini convey. We pro- 
test, then, vigorously against the idea that the book is 
written ‘without bias and in a purely historical spirit.’ 
It is nothing of the kind. It is either deliberately or 
in ignorance a travesty of the truth of history. 

We are going to say nothing about the character of 
Torquemada himself as depicted by Mr. Sabatini, be- 
cause he does not deny the man’s personal austerity, 
goodness, and unflinching unselfishness. But we by 
no means consider his treatment of Torquemada to 
be adequate or accurate. We commend indeed pages 
271-356 in their very careful and clever disentangle- 
ment of the trial of Yucé Franco. We do not alto- 
gether agree in detail with Mr. Sabatini’s findings; 
but here we have the author at his best, his power of 
marshalling facts, of painstaking weighing of evid- 
ence, of happy psychological suggestion. 

This last part of the book makes us more than ever 
sad that a man of Mr. Sabatini’s power, of his skill in 
following a clue, of his capacity to make vivid and 
interesting a long-forgotten trial, of his niceness and 
discrimination, should have fallen below the dignity 
and majesty of historic truth. 

We could almost hope that the materials of the first 
part of the book were provided for him by another 
whose words and judgments he implicitly trusted. 
Even so, of course, we cannot well excuse the pub- 
lishers for their blatant ‘puff’ on the jacket of the 
book. 

An age that prides itself on its scholarship and its 
love of truth must needs be thoroughly ashamed of 
such a book as this. 

Bepe JARRETT, O.P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 

The article on ‘The Medical Aspect of Lourdes’ in your 
June number contains a statement which seems to be mislead- 
ing. The author writes (p. 134) that he once heard a distin- 
guished scientist say that it must always remain impossible 
for any light to traverse the human body because of refraction 
effects. Then follows the doubtful passage, ‘ Surely in X-rays, 
then, we discovered a new force which upset a law which in 
the year of that statement was perfectly valid.’ 

Now X-rays are not light in the accepted meaning of the 
word. It is true that they resemble light in being wave motions, 
but their wave length is very much smaller than that of light. 
The passage of X-rays through an opaque body does not neces- 
sarily, therefore, upset the laws of refraction of luminous rays. 
Considering the known very small wave length of X-rays, the 
observed extremely small extent to which they undergo refrac- 
tion is in agreement with optical theory. 

Yours, etc., 
H. O’N. 

MANCHESTER, 


June 14th, 1924. 
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REVIEWS 


A CriticAL EXAMINATION OF PsyCHO-ANALysIs. By A. Wohlge- 
muth, D.Sc. (Lond.). (George Allen and Unwin, 1923, 
pp. 250. 10/6 net.) 


‘In my opinion,’ says Ernest Jones, ‘the Traumdeutung (of 
Freud) is one of the most finished pieces of work ever given to 
the world; it is in any event noteworthy that in the twenty 
years that have elapsed since it was written only one other 
investigator, Silberer, has been able to make any addition, and 
that only a very minor one, to the theory, while not one con- 
stituent element of the theory has been disproved.’ (Papers on 
Psycho-analysis, 1918, p. 188, cited by the author on p. 54). 

Over against the unqualified Freud-worship of Mr. Jones 
must now be set the no less unqualified Freud-iconoclasm of 
Dr. Wohlgemuth, who writes : 


‘Nowhere in the whole of Freud’s writing is there a 
shred of proof, only assertions, assertions of having proved 
something before, but which was never done, and mys- 
terious reference to inaccessible and unpublished results of 
psycho-analyses. Almost complete ignorance is manifested 
everywhere of the literature and results of modern psy- 
chology, of experimental method, and of logic.’ (Ibid. 
p. 246.) 

Dr. Wohigemuth has endeavoured to prove that the Freudian 
suffers from a complex, which leads him to attribute the same 
complex to humanity at large. This he seeks to prove from an 
analysis of Freudian statements, from his own experimental 
researches, and from the indisputable fact that complexes may 
with good ground be attributed to quite other factors than that 
to which Freud attributes them. The outstanding example is 
the ‘shell-shock’ case, of which numerous specimens were 
examined during the war, and of which still more numerous 
specimens have been examined since, without a trace of the 
Freudian complex being found. Thus far Dr. Wohlgemuth 
proves his point, as others have proved it before him. 

He also shows that in one of the cases published by Freud 
the troubles of a little child were very largely due to the sug- 
gestions of his parents, who claimed to be using Freud’s method 
and apparently with Freud’s approval. No words are adequate 
to describe such an abomination, or the horrible danger to 
which the innocent are exposed when such a method is applied 
by inexperienced people. 
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In all this Dr. Wohlgemuth’s criticisms are justified, but in 
dealing with Freudian principles and theories and in his attack 
upon psycho-analysis in general, he manifests a bias no whit 
less strong than that of his adversaries. Though unquestion- 
ably well-read on the subject he discusses, the author would 
seem to be sadly lacking in experience of psycho-neuroses. 
Again and again he scores off Freud, but he tries to score too 
often, every time in fact; and in so doing detracts greatly from 
the value of his criticism. To assert, for instance, that there is 
no ‘ evidentiary value’ in the ‘ Impression’ which dream inter- 
pretations may make upon patients, argues merely that the 
author has never witnessed the impression which dream-inter- 
pretations may make. Rash as Freud may be in his generalisa- 
tions, a theory which has gained such vogue as has his, can 
hardly be on all points so utterly unfounded and absurd as Dr. 
Wohlgemuth would have us believe. The case against Freud 
would have been far more effectively stated, had it been stated 
with less animus and more moderation. 

L. J. W. 


Tue History OF THE Popes. From the German of Dr. Ludwig 
von Pastor. Edited by Ralph Francis Kerr, of the London 
Oratory. Vol. XIII. (Kegan, Paul and Co., London, 1924. 
15/- net.) 

The issue of a fresh volume of Pastor’s great work, one of 
the most important of our time, is an event. The ground 
covered is the Pontificate of Julius III, 1550-5. The story is 
as interesting as may be, and the translation faultless to a 
degree. The activities of the re-assembled Council of Trent, 
the spread of the Society of Jesus, the Legation to England of 
Cardinal Pole, the growth of Christianity in the New World, 
the East Indies and the mission of St. Francis Xavier, and a 
picture of Rome at the end of the Renaissance period, make up 
the subjects dealt with in his new volume. Those to whom the 
Order of Friars Preachers makes a special appeal, will meet 
with a valuable account of the zealous labours of the Dominican 
missionaries in Guatemala. Their sphere of work extended 
over many provinces in that country and in Nicaragua and 
Mexico. They seem to have founded as many as sixty-four 
distinct settlements. When the celebrated Las Casas advocated 
the peaceful conversion of the Indians, his brethren were mock- 
ingly invited to apply his methods to a large tract of land where 
the savage and war-like inhabitants had hitherto repelled all 
attempts to convert and subdue them. The challenge was 
accepted, and the district was successfully Christianised and the 
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hearts of the people completely gained without the slightest 
recourse to the aid of armed force. The Dominicans were also 
remarkable by their linguistic work, and their compilation of 
dictionaries and grammar in the Mexican and Aztec languages 
and numerous other dialects. They were great champions and 
defenders of the Indians, and through their influence the Holy 
See was induced to issue a Brief condemning and denouncing 
slavery in the New World. 
ROBERT BRrACEy. 


TRUE DEVOTION TO THE Passion. From the writings of Blessed 
Battista Varani, 1458—1572. Edited by Enid Dinnis. 
(Harding and More, Ltd., the Ambrosden Press, London, 
W.C. 2/6.) 


The short biography of Blessed Battista, which serves as 
introduction to this most attractive little volume, proves that 
the author’s gifts include the very rare one (which indeed 
seems hitherto to have been the sole monopoly of Father C. C. 
Martindale) of writing the life of a saint. After reading these 
few pages we know the ‘gay, laughter-loving, affectionate, 
self-willed, generous-hearted’ Battista as we know a dear 
friend, and it is with a reverence akin to that with which we 
touch the letters of some loved one whose hand has only just 
been stilled in death that we turn to the Revelations of the 
Sufferings of our Blessed Lord, which were the matter of the 
‘showing’ made to her whose generosity had won this con- 
fidence of the sorrows of her Beloved. 

To such an extent did Blessed Battista share the tenderness 
of Blessed Henry Suso’s devotion to the Sacred Passion that 
her writings have even been attributed to the Dominican 
mystic, though probably both were inspired by some earlier 
writer. If the Divine Lover smiled at the little ten-year-old girl 
who, after an evening spent in laughter and fun, applied her- 
self vigorously to the task of exciting sentiments which might 
call forth the tear she had resolved to shed every Friday in 
compassion for our Lord’s sufferings, and who, at the first 
suspicion of success, waited for no more, but ‘ promptly got 
up and ran away’; surely He loved her even then for the 
many a compassionate tear that in the ages to come would be 
let fall on the page she would write on ‘ That anguish which 
the Blessed Christ bore in His heart through the ingratitude of 
His beloved disciple Judas.’ 

The most striking feature of these Revelations is a treatise 
on the mental sufferings of our Lord; and if, as the author 
remarks, this brings the writings of Blessed Battista into par- 
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ticular sympathy with the prevailing devotion of our own day— 
that to the Sacred Heart—it also points to the fitness of her 
meditations as reparation for the prevailing sin of our day— 
intellectual pride. 

Camilla Varani, a princess in her own right and possessed 
of all the high, adventurous and ambitious spirit of her stock, 
surrendered at last to the Lover who had shown Himself to 
her with the words, ‘I love thee, Camilla,’ written on His 
heart and, becoming a Poor Clare at the age of twenty-three, 
set herself to follow Him as once again He had shown Himself 
to the eyes of her soul, ‘ walking away towards a low door- 
way, through which He passed, stooping, leaving her ravished 
by the exceeding beauty of His garment, and the gold of His 
hair.’ She died Abbess of Camerino in 1527. Her canonisa- 
tion is expected to take place at no distant date. 

The book is beautifully printed, both the type and frontis- 
piece being reproductions of the work of craftsmen who were 
contemporaries of Blessed Battista. A few copies have been 
printed on vellum, with hand illuminated initials. 


S.M.D. 


POLITICAL AND SociaL PHiLosopuy. From the French of Lacor- 
daire. Edited by the Rev. D. O’Mahony, B.D., D.C.L. 
(Kegan, Paul and Co., 1924. 10/6.) 


This volume consists of some thirteen discourses drawn from 
the Conferences of Lacordaire. They are translated and edited 
by Dr. O’Mahony, who has already given us a volume of 
Sermons from Bossuet and Bourdalune. Lacordaire thus com- 
pletes his trinity of great French Preachers 

Dr. O’Mahony has not merely translated these excellent dis- 
courses into English. If he had merely done this the volume 
would have been a noteworthy collection of some of Lacor- 
daire’s most famous sermons. In themselves they make up a 
reasoned treatise of Political and Social Philosophy—setting 
forth Catholic teaching on man’s civil and religious obligations 
and duties. They contain the nova et vetera of the Church’s 
Treasury. They constitute that intellectual armour of the 
Church against which, as an ex-Lord Chancellor of England 
stated recently, ‘reason, argument, logic, persuasion all fall 
back blunted.’ 

The learned editor has added notes and explanations—quota- 
tions, for the most part—to prove a point or to strengthen an 
argument in the text of the Preacher. In the matter of quota- 
tion there is no discrimination between Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic authorities. Dean Inge finds a niche in this temple of 
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quotations. The notes are varied and interesting and add con- 
siderably to the usefulness of the book. As a result we have 
not a collection of sermons, but something approaching a text- 
book, which would be a valuable addition to the libraries of 
Catholic Evidence Guild Centres. 

C.T. 


THe Osiate. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by Edward 
Perceval. (London, Kegan Paul, 7/6 net.) 


The wrapper of this book states that it completes Huysmans’ 
‘famous triology’ (whatever that may be): and we are glad 
to note that the first book, En Route, is in its fifth impres- 
sion. Evidently there is even in England a public for the litur- 
gical novel: will our own Catholic authors please note? 

A translator of Huysmans has always a hard task: it is one 
of the minor tragedies of Catholic literature that Mr. Kegan 
Paul was not spared to complete the good work which he 
began with his English rendering of En Route. And yet, had 
he lived, would those hagiographical discoveries ever been 
made for which we are indebted to Mr. Perceval? Page 85 
introduces us both to Peter Gelatinus and to St. Eucherim; 
St. Dominic of Silos becomes Congregation Domingo at Silos 
(page 100); and this apart from such minor jeux d’esprit as St. 
Francesca Romana and St. Terese. The founder of the Somas- 
chans is St. Joseph Aemilianus (though here the translation 
errs in the company of the original), but he is fortunate in 
having his baptismal name restored to him a few pages later. 
One would have thought St. Barbe sufficiently well known in 
England to have merited her usual name. 

Huysmans’ strange error as to the reason of the presence 
of St. Pantaleon’s proper office in Durtal’s Horae Diurnae is 
reproduced as it stands, except for such improvement as is 
consequent upon the change of the hero’s name to Pentaleen. 
Without the original before us, we should have thought this 
was the Irish form of Quintus, on the Marjorie—Margarine 
principle. The proofs of the second edition, which will un- 

doubtedly be called for, should be read by a liturgist. 

In spite of these blotches, however, the translator might 
have done worse. He has often managed to maintain an echo 
of the author’s perfect ease of style. It is to be hoped that 
the success of the now complete trilogy will encourage pub- 
lishers to undertake the issue of translations of the remainder 
of the author’s works. A complete Huysmans in English, on 
very much thinner paper, would be of immense value. 

A.G.M. 
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A TRIANGLE. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 6/-.) 


‘A Triangle’ first appeared in serial form in The Illustrated 
Review last year, and was then difficult to appreciate. It has 
since been published in book form, to the great advantage of 
readers. A somewhat commonplace story of English social life 
is reported from three angles by three independent witnesses : 
a solicitor, a doctor and a priest. The first of these is looking 
at the events and characters more through the eyes of one of 
the actors, an artist, than through his own. The result is a 
very clever piece of work with several layers of interest. The 
deepest and least important is the plot itself—a very slight one, 
as plots go in fiction. Simultaneously with this, the interest of 
the reader is sustained by the variant readings of the same facts 
and characters by different minds. The different philosophies, 
religions, and vocations underlying those differences of mind in 
their turn call for a reflective interest. The reader who allows 
the book to grip his whole mind, if only for a brief period, finds 
himself speculating which of those philosophies, and especialiy 
which religion, is the truest standard by which to appreciate 
these men and their doings in particular, and the whole of life 
in general. Incidentally, as often as it is remembered that we 
are reading a book and not looking at real life (a reminder 
which is administered amusingly in more than one place where 
the author amusingly forgets himself, and more amusingly cor- 
rects himself) a question arises as to what the writer himself 
holds about these bigger problems, and what gospel he is out 
to preach. He is too discreet to preach any gospel, or to 
intrude himself as an advocate for the truths he believes. He 
prefers to entrap people into thinking for themselves. This is 
a small service to render to one’s fellow-men, but a vital one in 
our age and country. Mr. Baring performs it lightly with 
unstudied skill and obvious pleasure. The commonest service 
we have to render one another is the feeding of one another: 
the confection of such trifles as this is an exquisite refinement 
of service. 

J. B. 


Great MEppow. Studies of Village Life, by Helen Hamilton. 
(Basil Blackwell. 4/6 net.) 


This book is a collection of papers some of which have 
appeared in the Morning Post, Country Life, and The Saturday 
Review. They are concerned with different aspects of life in a 
small village which might well stand as a type of the English 
village in its outlook, character and bucolic ways. Great 
Meddow is as old as the low, undulating hills among which it 
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lies. ‘Some of us are in Domesday Book. We are so lost in 
the Dark Ages that we still touch our caps to the gentry and 
feel no loss of pride and self-respect by so doing.’ 

Many books have been written about such villages from 
extreme points of view. Either the villagers and their life have 
been painted in rosy hues with a sentimental touch, or else 
they have been sketched in black and red as beasts of primitive 
passion and suicidal tendency. The chief virtue of this book is 
its fair and equal view. The author lets us in freely to partici- 
pate in the daily round of Great Meddow in such a way that 
we come to know the people and their quaint idiosyncrasies 
quite familiarly. Miss Hamilton writes with a knowledge which 
is evidently first-hand and unbiassed. The less pleasant side 
of village life and the vices of the villagers are not glossed 
over, nor exaggerated. The result is a true picture,—more 
acceptable to the honest reader and disarming of criticism. 

The sketches are written in a crisp and practical style with a 
pleasant touch of good-humoured irony which makes them very 
readable. It is difficult to select for special praise any individual 
piece from such an evenly written book. ‘Our Emporium’ 
makes a certain appeal with its charmingly casual proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. White. But the best parts of the book are those 
in which the inhabitants of Great Meddow are brought up 
against the stranger evolutions of modern civilisation. We 
like their reply to the lady medium who offered to give them a 
spiritualistic seance. ‘We doant want nothing of that sort. 
Might see an’ ’ear somethink you didn’t reckon for.’ And the 
comment of the villagers on the activities of their artist settle- 
ment is refreshingly simple if a little severe. ‘Did ’ee ever 
‘ear tell o’ such a thing? Med as well say sitting still be work ! 
Let un try a day’s ’eavy ploughin’. That'll larn un!’ 

F. G. D. 


Poems. By Janet Erskine Stuart. With a Preface by the Rev. 
William Roche, S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co. 2/6 net. 
paper covers, cloth, 3/6 net.) 

These verses, prepared, as Father Roche says in the preface, 
‘not even remotely, for the press,’ are meditations rather than 
poems. It was to the matter, not the music of her song that 
Mother Stuart gave her attention. Not that its form is slip- 
shod and incorrect—no work of hers could be that; but it was 
not likely that the world would leave one of her practical genius 
time for the absorbing concentration, and that perhaps best, 
because unconscious, study of technique which comes of soaking 
the mind at leisure in the work of the best poets, which are 
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necessary for achieving essential poetry. Nevertheless, the 
many who have found delight in her biography and prose writ- 
ings will be grateful for this expression of her deepest thoughts, 
inadequate as it must needs be, for as she herself says in 
Eternal Thoughts : 


‘ Beyond all deep astonishment 
They bear the soul’s vibrating cry ; 
Beyond emotion’s utterance 
They fathom deeper unity.’ 
M.B. 


STAR OF THE Sanctuary. By P. J. O’Connor Duffy. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 1/6.) 


These verses show the native Irish instinct for beauty, but 
not genius. The depth and tenderness of the writer’s devotion 
to Our Lady often bring his verse to its highest level when he 
writes of her. Here and there are lines of true poetry, and 
such, almost wholly, is The Threshers, a sonnet beginning : 

‘Swing flail and flail like whips upon the sheaves,’ 
and describing the 
‘golden rain. . 
Sinking, half-hidden in the chaffen leaves 
And crinkled straw, a tortured drift that heaves 
Like seas of amber on a dusky shore.’ 
M. B. 


A Lapy in Green GLoves. By Sylvia Thompson. 6/- net. 
(Blackwell. ) 


There is an atmosphere of eternal summer about this novel: 
it is an idyllic story of a pair of married lovers, serenely happy, 
going easily through life, with their charming children, in their 
very enviable home. Once, just the faintest wisp of a cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, appeared on the horizon—and 
that is the story—but in a dozen pages the horizon cleared 
again, and the speckless blue of that eternal summer was once 
more unmarred. The lady in green gloves was that speck on 
the horizon: she loved Michael, but Michael loved only his 
wife, Olivia, and Olivia felt that she was unjustly withholding 
Michael from her friend; and the lady’s lover thought that 
Michael had become his rival: and Uncle Jonathan thought 
that Olivia thought that Michael loved the lady. And so, there 
is presented a delightful tangle of people pursuing their re- 
spective policies—delightful, because the knot is so easily un- 
tied. 
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This very simple and naive story is made to scintillate with 
clever sayings, thus :-— 

‘I shouldn’t have thought we were so very interesting,’ 
said Michael; ‘a nice, clean, respectable couple, two chil- 
dren, one dog, no vices.’ George interrupted .. . 

‘But, my dear Michael, it is just these qualities which 
are so rare and curious and remarkable in these days; 
most modern couples aren’t very nice, sometimes not even 
clean, and hardly ever respectable. Their ambition is to 
have no children and at least two vices.’ 


The reviewer undertakes to promise that the rest of the book 
comes up to this sample. It is just the book with which to loll 
in a deck chair under some shady tree, whilst life flows 
pleasantly over your head. 

E. P. M. 


CHRIST AND THE Critics. Vol. I. A translation of Jesus 
Christ, by Dr. Hilarin Felder, O.M., Cap., made by John 
L. Stoddard. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 12/6.) 


After a thorough knowledge of the text of the New Testament 
the strongest antidote against rationalistic seduction would seem 
to be an extensive reading of the critical literature. Of course 
a well balanced mind capable of sound judgment and free from 
intellectual conceit is supposed. On such a mind the reading 
of one or two critical works may leave a harmful impression, 
but the evil is cured by homceopathic treatment of increased 
doses. 

Therein lies, we think, the success of Dr. Felder’s splendid 
book on Jesus Christ which Mr. Stoddard has rendered into 
agreeable English, under the title of ‘Christ and the Critics.’ It 
would indeed be difficult to quote a Catholic writer who com- 
bines so complete a mastery of the New Testament with so 
extensive a study of the writings of German and French ration- 
alists. 

For well nigh a century one school of rationalism has suc- 
ceeded another and each has done its predecessor to death. 
Indeed it would seem that the most effective weapon against 
Biblical criticism is not so much Catholic apologetics as the 
writings of ever-vacillating criticism itself. The first half of 
the nineteenth century saw an almost complete surrender to 
Ferdinand Baur and ‘the younger Tibingen school ’—but the 
victory was short lived. In the second half of the same 
century the tide began to flow back steadily to the old tra- 
ditional position, at least as far as the dates and authenticity 
of the New Testament writings were concerned. It is safe to 
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say that the mythical hypothesis of Strauss and more recent 
Christ-Myth of Arthur Drews are also things of the past. 
Even the evolutionary ideas which the modernist school pro- 
claimed with such noisy confidence twenty years ago are 
fading and wearing out fast. It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the Christianity of the early Christian generations 
and the Christianity of St. Paul and the Christianity of Christ 
are one and the same, at least in essentials. The Modern school 
has failed simply because its evolution was a_ philosophical 
conception of some twentieth century thinkers which exercised 
no practical operations in Palestine during the first century. 
Johannes Weiss gave the first stroke of the axe, when, in 1909, 
he remarked that gradual evolution among the first Christians 
‘is scarcely observable.’ Where, then, does criticism stand to- 
day? The hypotheses may be reduced to this: either Jesus 
was deluded, or the early Christians were deluded. Conces- 
sion is gradually being made to the early Christians, for, it is 
said, their portrait of Jesus was that painted by Jesus Himself. 
What, then, of Jesus? How far was he wrong? Well, he was 
a victim of a religious consciousness which presents a prob- 
lem the solution of which we may expect when the new school 
of psychology has made progress in its subject! Meanwhile, 
in the words of Dr. Felder, ‘the modern critics do not escape 
the absurd consequence resulting from declaring Jesus, in the 
same breath, to have been the most perfect flower of human 
intelligence, yet at the same time a visionary suffering from 
insane phantasies’ (p. 205). Nemesis has indeed fallen upon 
Protestant biblical interpretation; the New Testament is to be 
shattered by the hammer of psychology! Meanwhile, we wit- 
ness a number of * intellectuals’ with their admirers crying out 
with the dull-witted villagers of Nazareth: ‘Is not this the 
carpenter’s son?’ 


The phases of modern criticism and a complete refutation 
of its assertions can be studied nowhere better than in the 
volume before us. Though this refutation follows the lines 
adopted by other Catholic apologists, its proofs are here more 
detailed and developed. The first hundred pages of this 
closely written book are concerned with the genuineness and 
credibility of the Gospels. More than that space is devoted to 
the Messianic consciousness in Christ. Clearer here than in other 
books it is shown how Christ’s own testimony to the Messiah- 
ship involved a long and gradual teaching of a spiritual Kingdom 
—a complete alteration of the erroneous ideas of a temporal 
Kingdom in the minds of the crowds that flocked to listen to 
him. ‘To correct publicly the popular notion of the Messiah 
prevalent even among the masses who believed on him’ (p. 145) 
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—nay, we may add, even among the Twelve, and that after 
the Resurrection (Acts I, 6), necessitated, especially among a 
political and obstinate people, slow and thorough instruction. 
‘It was Jesus who first freed the Messianic idea entirely from 
the bonds of all that was national, earthly and secular, and 
with masterly decisiveness declared that every other conception 
of the prophecy and expectation of the Messiah was absolutely 
erroneous’ (p. 192). The third part of the volume, which 
treats of the divinity of Christ, is, perhaps, the most illu- 
minating of all. At each step the contentions of the critics in 
their own words are introduced, considered, and easily dis- 
missed. 

We recommend this book to all serious students of higher 
apologetics; and we congratulate the publishers on producing 
so large and handsome a volume at such a moderate price. 


T. E. B. 


A SprriruaAL MANUAL ON THE INTERIOR Lire. By the Rev. Ger- 
main Foch, S.J. Translated and adapted from the French 
by an Ursuline Nun of Blackrock, Cork. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 2/6 net.) 


A precious little book—one to live on and by. It is an outline 
sketch of the interior life having as its special characteristic a 
sound theological basis on the doctrine of grace, the indwelling 
of God and the life of Jesus in the soul— the objective realities 
of the interior life.’ Explaining these with striking force, the 
author laments that ‘ most ascetic authors take for granted the 
most important data as to the mystery of grace, and... . con- 
fine themselves to an exposition of Christian morality.’ Part 
II contains practical directions for the interior life. 


On p. 36, c. 4, no should obviously be yes, and on lines 
13 and 14, I only live should be I live only. Otherwise the 


English reads excellently. 
M. B. 


GREEK LiTERARY Criticism. By J. D. Denniston, Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 5/- net.) 


We live in an age when reviewers collect their criticisms into 
a bundle and publish them as a book. This is a practice which 
is neither to be wholly condemned nor wholly commended, but 
it makes it desirable to have in a convenient and handy form 
the judgments of contemporaries in other ages who expressed 
their opinions of the works of their times. That is one reason 
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why the compilation at present under review is acceptable. An- 
other is that the writings of Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, 
Longinus, Plutarch and other, though minor moons, are always 
of value however they may be cut and chosen and served up to 
the present generation. 

There may have been periodicals in ancient Greece, but the 
tongue in those days was a mightier weapon than the pen and 
even when criticism was committed to a permanent form it 
often took the shape of a repeated conversation, ‘ Literary 
Criticism,’ then, a modern term, when applied to the Greeks 
is literary criticism with a difference. Generally speaking, 
Longinus did not write ‘Mr. Plato has a distinguished style. 
His Republic has several good passages, which, though not 
without blemish, show distinct promise. We shall look forward 
to his next work.’ But all ages are human and they are not in 
reality unlike. Listen to Antiphanes: ‘Tragedy is a lucky 
business altogether! First of all the audience always knows 
the story even before they’re told it. The poet has only got to 
remind them. I just say Oedipus: they know the rest. . .’ 
The modern critic might say, ‘The novel form, with its elas- 
ticity of construction and the combined simplicity of narrative 
and dialogue, enjoys considerable popularity among writers of 
the present day.’ That, at least, is the way he would say it. 
The idea is the same. The chief difference is that Antiphanes 
was trying to be funny, while the other endeavours to be des- 
perately serious. 

The editor of these selections has done his work well. The 
pieces chosen, whether they be direct criticism or snatches of 
aesthetic theory, are fair samples of the minds that made them, 
and the book as a whole gives a good idea of the Greek ap- 
proach to literature and the other arts. The versions are those 
of well-known translators and the introduction is a good com- 
mentary on the fragments contained in the body of the book. 
The whole production is one of the series edited by Dr. Ernest 
Baker and published by Messrs. Dent and Sons under the title, 
* The Library of Greek Thought.’ 

F.G. D. 
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